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This  report  it  one  in  a  series  of  reports  docuaenting  the  con¬ 
tinuing  analysis  of  data  froa  the  national  surveys  that  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Research  Office  of  Sociology  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  for  0CD-0S-63-48.  Studies  of  Civil 
Defense  and  Qpld  War  Attitudes.  These  analyses  are  further 
suppleaented  by  data  froa  the  studies  available  at  the  Civil 
Defense  Data  Bank  aaintained  by  this  office. 

The  scope  and  variety  of  the  data  available  permit  a  wide  range 
of  type  and  direction  of  analysis.  The  data  offers  great  poten 
tial  in  that  it  can  effectively  support  both  broad  scope  and 
discretely  detailed  modes  of  analysis.  Although  each  report 
published  is  a  self-contained  unit  of  analysis  it  also  contrib¬ 
utes  to  an  overall  analytic  schema  and  its  findings  support  and 
define  further  analytic  efforts  and  contribute  to  the  design 
of  research  instruments. 

The  present  report  examines  those  components  of  support  and 
resistance  with  regard  to  Civil  Defense  programs  that  are  a 
function  of  perceptions  of  the  views  and  attitudes  of  signifi¬ 
cant  others.  To  what  extent  do  supporters  of  Civil  Defense 
regard  "hemselves  as  "standing  alone"  or  do  they  feel  that 
their  neighbors,  people  of  importance  and  people  "like  them" 
also  share  their  views?  How  accurate  is  the  public's  assess¬ 
ment  of  its  own  opinion?  Who  are  the  individuals  most  influen¬ 
tial  in  molding  public  opinion  on  these  issues?  These  and 
related  questions  are  dealt  with  in  this  report.  The  data  con¬ 
tained  in  the  1963  national  survey  most  comprehensively 
explored  the  dimensions  relevant  to  this  analysis  and  was  thus 
chosen  as  the  base  for  the  report. 
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ATTITUDES  TOWARD  CIVIL  DBFENSE :  AN  EXAMINATION 
OF  THE  ATTRIBUTION  OF  MAXIMJM  APPROVAL  (Synopsis) 


I. 


What  picture  does  the  American  public  have  of  other  peoples' 
attitudes  toward  Civil  Defense?  It  is  this  question,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ascertaining  the  attitudes  we  attribute  to  others, 
that  serves  as  the  major  focus  of  this  report.  More  specifi¬ 
cally,  how  favorable  do  we  feel  others  to  be  toward  Civil  Defence 
progress  and  what  are  some  of  the  factors  that  lead  us  to  these 
perceptions  of  others? 

There  are  five  general  topics  that  will  be  covered: 

1.  What  does  a  sample  of  the  Aaerican  population  believe 
to  be  the  attitudes  toward  civil  defense  held  by  their 
fellow  countrymen? 

2.  Looking  wore  closely,  what  attitudes  do  various  sectors 
of  this  sawple  attribute  to  their  own  collectivity  and 
other  collectivities  relative  to  civil  defense? 

2.  How  does  the  American  sample  itself  feel  about  civil 
defense? 

4.  What  influence  does  a  person's  own  feelings  about  civil 
defense  have  on  his  perceptions  of  other  peoples'  feelings? 

5.  What  atu  1.4*.  combined  influences  of  collectivity  mem¬ 
bership  and  ones  own  feelings  on  the  attitudes  we  attri¬ 
bute  to  others  relative  to  civil  defense?  : 

ll 

As  we  examine  the  five  questions  presented  above  we  will  focus 
on  the  attribution  of  maximum  approval,  i.e.,  the  belief  that  a 
group  or  individual  is  highly  favorable  toward  Civil  Defense 
programs. 


II. 


Our  data  is  drawn  from  "Foreign  Affairs  and  Civil  Defense" 
(Survey  SRS-110)  a  stuuy  done  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jiri 
Nehnevajsa  of  the  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Pittsburgh  in  the  Summer  of  1963.  A  sample  of  1434  respondents 
was  selected  from  the  American  adult  population. 

In  "Foreign  Affairs  and  Civil  Defense"  there  are  sets  of  ques¬ 
tions  in  which  respondents  were  asked  to  estimate  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  Civil  Defense  programs  which  they  believe  represent 
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the  attitudes  of  various  groups  or  individuals  (*«»  Appendix  A 
for  a  complete  list  of  tha  attributed  desirability  questions). 
These  questions  trill  serve  as  our  attributed  desirability  indi¬ 
cators.  Respondents  were  given  seven  choices  ranging  froa  -3 
through  zero  to  +3.  The  >3  response  represents  the  wost 
desirable  answer  possible,  i.e.,  the  attribution  of  naxlama 
approval  to  a  group  or  individual.  We  have  also  constructed  an 
index  to  measure  the  respondent's  own  personal  feelings  toward 
Civil  Defense.  Respondents  were  classified  as  personally 
exhibiting  maximum  approval,  approval  and  indifference  or  oppo¬ 
sition  toward  Civil  Defense  (for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
index  see  Appendix  B). 

Finally,  various  categories  such  as  age,  sex  and  education  have 
been  chosen  in  order  to  "divide"  our  sample  into  subunits  (one 
■ay  examine  Appendix  B  to  see  the  dividing  points  ewployed  to 
deliait  various  population  characteristics). 

The  basic  variables  around  which  this  report  will  revolve  are 
attributed  desirability  (what  are  believed  to  be  the  evaluations 
of  others),  personal  favorability  toward  Civil  Defense  and  popu¬ 
lation  characteristics  (ones  '.ocation  in  the  social  structure). 
With  these  variables  we  hope  to  <  ed  light  on  the  iaage  people 
have  of  others  and  soae  of  the  f.-ctors  that  aold  this  image. 


III. 


1,  The  American  Saaple  and  Attributed  Desirability 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  attribution  pattern  of  respondents, 
we  asked  thea  to  estiaate  what  they  believed  to  be  the  attitudes 
of  15  different  groups  and  individuals  toward  Civil  Defense. 

The  resulting  distribution  of  aaxiaua  approval  attributions  is 
presented  below. 
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TABLE  1:  ATTRIBUTIONS 


Attributed  Categories 

%  *3 

Attributions 

Married  with  children 

66*5 

Single 

16.6 

Large  city  residents 

57.6 

Small  town  residents 

23.1 

Farmers 

16.7 

Clergy 

50.2 

Congressmen 

50.0 

Mayor  (of  respondent's  city) 

49.7 

Editor  (of  local  paper) 

45.  7 

President  (mean) 

39.8 

Democrats 

46.7 

Republicans 

38.0 

President  (mean) 

39.8 

Neighbors  (mean) 

35.3 

Old 

31.9 

Young 

23.9 

Marital  Status  -  Whan  Americans  ar«  asked  to  estimate  the 
attitudes  of  others  toward  Civil  Defense,  they  attribute 
maximum  approval  most  often  to  married  people  with  chil¬ 
dren  and  attribute  maximum  approval  least  often  to  single 
persons.  In  Table  1  it  era  be  seen  that  fully  66.5%  of 
our  sample  believe  that  married  persons  with  children 
exhibit  maximum  approval  of  Civil  Defense,  mfaile  only 
16.6%  believe  such  attitudes  characterise  single  persons. 

Residence  -  When  examining  attributions  to  residence, 
urban  residents  are  seen  as  giving  maximum  approval  to 
Civil  Defense  far  more  often  than  persons  in  small  towns 
or  on  farms.  The  big  city-small  town  differsnes  is 
sizable ,  57.6%  to  23.1%. 

Iniluontlals  -  The  attribution  to  "influential"  (i.e., 
social  positions  with  particular  relevance  for  opinion 
leadership)  is  interesting  in  its  consistency  and  the  fact 
that  the  mean  percent  for  this  category  (47%)  is  higher 
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th8t  °f  *ny  oth*r*  Clergymen,  Congressmen,  .Mayors, 
Editors  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  are  ail 
seen  quite  frequently  as  highly  in  favor  of  Civil  Defense 
percent  figure  for  the  President  is  itself  a  mean  of 
percentages  based  on  three  questions  dealing  with  specific 
Cl,1  Defense  situations,  i.e.,  family  shelters,  public 
shelters,  shelters  in  new  buildings  and  the  respondent's 
estimate  of  how  the  President  feels  toward  these  si  tua- 
I*®*  AP***ncUx  A)-  lf  the  President's  perceived 

faaily  sb«1ters  is  eliminated,  the  revised 

*?VCn  ?°re  c}rs*ly  Approaches  the  attributions 
to  other  "influentials". 1 


~^ty  :-^nce  "  Examination  of  party  affiliation  indi¬ 
cates  that  Democrats  are  more  often  perceived  as  exhibiting 
maximum  approval  of  Civil  Defense  than  are  Republicans. 

This  estimation  is  consistent  with  the  maximum  approval 
estimates  for  urbanites  and  congressmen  (both  predominantly 
Democratic  in  1963). 


-  When  age  is  considered,  the  young  receive  fewer 
maximum  approval  attributions  than  the  old.  However,  both 
extremes  of  the  uge  continuum  receive  relatively  few 
maximum  approval  attributions  when  compared  with  the  other 
sets  of  categories. 


an-  Nei9bbors  -  issue  of  presidential  and 

neighborhood  attributed  desirability  is  handled  separately 
because  the  questions  used  to  measure  these  phenomena  are 
different  from  the  main  attributed  desirability  indicators 
(see  Appendix  A),  though  the  mean  presidential  score  was 
employed  as  a  rough  index  and  classified  with  other 
"influentials".  The  three  areas  measured  by  presidential 
and  neighborhood  indicators  are  presented  in  Appendix  B 
For  all  areas  measured  the  President  more  often  receives 
maximum  approval  attributions  than  ones  neighbors,  which 
ie  consistent  with  the  high  standing  of  "inf 1”entials" 
generally. 


2*  Population  Characteristics  and  Attributed  Desirability 

?nJJthf.PrGVl<?US  S0ction  we  showed  how  15  different  groups  and 
individuals  (as  measured  by  19  attribution  questions)  were  per¬ 
ceived  by  our  sample  relative  to  maximum  approval  of  Civil 
Defense.  In  this  section  we  will  describe  general  propensities 
to  attribute  maximum  approval  to  these  15  groups  and  individuals 
in  terms  of  the  specific  population  characteristics  possessed 
by  members  of  our  sample.  (In  Appendix  D  we  give  complete 
tables  which  can  be  examined  in  detail.) 


1.  For  related  findings  see  "The  Threat  of  War  and  American 
Public  Opinion"  by  Gene  Levine  and  John  Modell,  Burea,  of 

Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia  University,  November  l  oa* 
Chan.  V.  '  »  A  * » 
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Marital  Status  -  In  general,  people  who  are  aarried  or  have 
been  aarried  are  aore  likely  to  attribute  maximum  approval 
of  Civil  Defense  across  tha  nineteen  categories,  than  those 
who  are  single. 

Presence  of  Young  Children  -  In  general,  people  with  chil¬ 
dren  under  twelve  years  old  are  acre  likely  to  attribute 
aaxiaua  approval,  than  those  with  no  young  children  or  no 
children  at  all. 

Education  -  In  general,  the  aost  highly  educated  persons 
(those  with  at  least  seme  college  educailon)  are  less  likely 
to  attribute  maximum  approval,  t'lan  those  with  lower  edu¬ 
cational  attainments. 

Inc owe  -  In  general,  the  higher  the  income  the  leas  likely 
the  attribution  of  maximum  approval. 

Party  Preference  -  For  every  attributed  category,  Demo¬ 
crats  have  a  higher  propensity  to  attribute  maximum  approval 
than  Republicans. 

Religion  -  Catholics  (with  the  exception  of  attribution  to 
the  young)  have  a  higher  propensity  to  attribute  maximum 
approval  than  Protestants. 

Age  -  In  general,  the  younger  the  respondent  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  attribute  maximum  approval. 

Sex  -  In  general,  females  are  more  likely  to  attribute 
maximum  approv  .  1  than  males. 

Residence  -  In  rural  areas,  those  in  the  more  sparsely 
populated  rural  settlements  (a  county  with  no  town  over 
10,000  persons)  are  more  likely  to  attribute  maximum 
approval  than  those  in  the  larger  towns.  In  urban  areas, 
big  city  residents  (a  standard  metropolitan  area  with  2 
million  persons  or  aore)  are  aore  likely  to  attribute 
maximum  approval  than  those  in  smaller  metropolitan  areas.2 


The  data  in  our  study  is  of  such  nature  that  it  permits  aore 
detailed  analysis  of  specific  attribution  patterns.  Thus  «**  can 
examine,  for  instance,  such  things  as  the  influence  of  membership 


2.  When  we  have  said  that  group  A  with  a  given  population  char¬ 
acteristic  is  norm  likely  than  group  B  to  attribute  maximum 
approval,  we  mean  that  for  at  least  ten  of  the  nineteen  attri¬ 
buted  categories,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  memberit  of  A 
attributed  maximum  approval  than  did  the  members  of  B. 


in  the  group  to  which  a  respondent!  is  waking  an  attribution. 
One  of  the  wore  interesting  patterrs  in  this  regard  involves 
residence. 

TABLE  2 :  RESIDENCE 


%  +3  Attribution 


On  the  attribution  of  maximum  approval  to  large  city  residents, 
the  smaller  the  population  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  waking 
such  an  attribution.  These  large  city  attributions  are  not 
predictable  frow  our  general  findings,  because  they  are  the 
reverse  of  the  usual  situation  in  which  large  urban  residents 
allocate  waxiwun  approval  attributions  wore  often  than  resi¬ 
dents  of  smaller  urban  communities  across  most  of  the  nineteen 
attributed  categories. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  the  degree  of  social  and/or  geo¬ 
graphic  distance  may  be  operating  as  a  causal  factor  in  the 
large  city  attributions.  Thus  the  greater  the  social  distance, 
the  greater*  the  likelihood  of  attributing  maximum  approval. 

In  the  case  of  attribution  to  small  town  residents  an  inter¬ 
esting  pattern  emerges.  Respondents  from  rural  areas  of  varying 
population  density  are  equally  likely  to  attribute  maximum 
approval  tjo  small  town  residents.  This  consensus  is  rather 
striking  since  for  all  the  other  attributed  categories  people 
in  the  more  densely  populated  rural  areas  more  often  attribute 
maximum  approval.  The  social  distance  postulate  is  useful  in 
interpreting  the  urban  responses  relative  to  the  small  town 
attributions  for  the  respondents  in  the  more  densely  populated 
urban  areas  more  often  attribute  maximum  approval  to  small 
town  residents.  However,  the  consensus  of  rural  respondents 
on  the  attribution  to  small  town  residents  requires  another 
explanation.  It  may  be  that  this  consensus  of  rural  respon¬ 
dents  is  due  to  differing  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of 
"small  town"  such  that  most  rural  inhabitants  regardless  of 
the  population  density  of  their  respective  areas  believe  that 
they  live  in  a  small  town. 
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3.  Per aonal  Attitudes  Toward  Civil  Defense 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  examined  tha  pattern  of  attributions 
for  tha  total  sample  and  toae  of  its  constituent  alaaants.  How 
wa  shall  axaaina  tha  personal  attitudes  of  respondents  then- 
salvas  and  compare  this  with  thair  attributions. 

Baploying  a  three -question  index  (see  Appendix  B)  wa  find  that 
24%  of  our  saapla  axhibits  maximum  personal  approval  of  Civil 
D*f*nse  programs  another  47%  personally  approve  of  Civil  Defense 
programs,  while  29%  are  personally  neutral  or  opposed. 

Since  the  questions  employed  to  elicit  personal  attitudes  differ 
from  tha  ones  used  to  determine  attributions,  direct  compari¬ 
sons  are  unwarranted.  However,  we  can  compare  maximum  approval 
attributions  to  specific  groups  and  the  maximum  personal  approval 
of  members  of  these  groups  within  our  sample,  in  terms  of  rela¬ 
tive  rank.  Presented  below  are  the  results  for  a  set  of  groups 
to  which  attributions  war*  made  and  of  which  there  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  our  sample. 

TABLE  3:  SELECTED  RANKED  ATTRIBUTIONS  AND  PERSONAL  ATTITUDES 


Personal  Attitudes 
(maximum  approval  1 

Attribution  s 
(maximum  aporPYfll}  . 

1.  Democrats 

2.  Large  city  residents 

3.  Persons  with  children  under  12 

4.  Young  persons 

5.  Small  town  residents 

6.  Old  persons 

7.  Republicans 

8.  Single  persons 

1.  Married  with  children 

2.  Large  city  residents 

3.  Democrats 

4.  Republicans 

5.  Old  persons 

6.  Young  persons 

7.  Small  town  residents 

8.  Single  persona - 

In  Table  3  we  see  a  fairly  high  degree  of  agreement  between  the 
two  sets  of  ranks.  (The  Spearman  rs  ^RHo/  ranked  correlation 
coefficient  is  +.69  and  employing  a  t  test  this  result  is  statis¬ 
tically  significant  at  the  .02  level.)  The  clearest  case  of 
"inaccuracy”  is  found  for  Republicans.  Republicans  are  thought 
to  support  Civil  Defense  programs  more  strongly  than  Republican 
members  of  our  sample  actually  do. 

4.  The  Influence  of  Personal  Attitudes  on  Attributions 

Since  people  in  our  sample  differ  in  their  personal  attitudes 
toward  Civil  Defense  programs  it  is  of  interest  to  us  to  know 
whether  these  differences,  irrespective  of  particular  popula¬ 
tion  characteristics,  influence  the  attribution  of  maximum 
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approval.  Wa  find  that  the  higher  tha  ptnonal  favorability 
toward  Civil  Defense  programs,  the  more  likely  th»  attribution 
of  maximum  approval  to  other*.  This  relationship  holds  across 
all  19  attribution  categories. 


5.  Population  Characteristics,  Personal  Attitudes 
and  Attributed  Perception 

Barlier  we  have  found  that  both  the  population  characterisitcs 
and  the  personal  attitudes  of  resp  ondents  influence  the  attri¬ 
bution  of  maximum  approval.  Taking  these  two  factors  together 
and  examining  their  joint  effect  on  attribution  patterns  leads 
to  sowe  interesting  findings. 

In  examining  the  influence  of  population  characteristics  we 
found  that  some  of  these  characteristics  were  sort  frequently 
associated  with  the  attribution  of  maximum  approval  than  others. 
A  further  comparison  of  these  characteristics  indicates  th^t 
within  the  population  characteristics  with  the  higher  propen¬ 
sity  to  attribute  maximum  approval  are  also  found  higher  pro¬ 
portions  of  parsons  who  exhibited  maximum  personal  approval. 
Further,  the  relationship  between  personal  favorability  and  the 
attribution  of  maximum  approval  is  strengthened  by  population 
characteristics  and  the  relation  between  population  character¬ 
istics  and  the  attribution  of  maximum  approval  is  strengthened 
by  personal  favorability.  Thus  if  respondents  exhibit  both 
maximum  personal  approval  and  possess  a  population  character¬ 
istic  with  high  propensity  to  attribute  aaxisua  approval,  they 
are  more  likely  to  attribute  Maximum  approval  than  if  they 
exhibit  merely  one  but  not  the  other  of  these  predisposing 
factors. 

Host  of  the  relationships  discussed  in  this  section  are  summary 
statements  of  large  masses  of  data,  i.e.,  an  overview  of  the  F| 
general  direction  of  relationship  based  on  an  examination  of 
many  discrete  "bits"  of  data.  For  those  who  wish  to  look  at 
the  total  data  distribution  or  some  of  its  parts  in  order  to 
examine  issues  in  more  detail  see  Appendix  F. 


IV. 


In  our  examination  of  what  the  American  pmblic  belie  es  to  be 
the  attitudes  of  their  fellow  countrymen  toward  Civil  Defense, 
we  have  found  that  a  whole  range  of  groups  and  individuals  are 
perceived  as  exhibiting  a  high  measure  of  favorability  toward 
Civil  Defense  and  that  the  majority  of  our  respondents  themselves 
are  personally  favorable  toward  Civil  Defense.  Focusing  on  the 
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attribution  of  aaxiaua  approval  we  found  that  sot**  groups  and 
individu.'ls  are  far  wore  likely  than  others  to  receive  such 
attributions  and  the  aaxiaua  approval  attributions  taken  as 
general  patterns  are  influenced  by  the  population  character¬ 
istics  and  personal  attitudes  of  respondents. 

•  •  « 

This  report  has  involved  the  collection  and  analysis  of  large 
ussts  of  data.  What  is  perhaps  aost  consistently  striking 
about  our  findings  is,  that  regardless  of  bow  the  data  are 
•xaained,  we  are  confronted  with  a  cow  pel ling  realization  that 
there  is  a  very  high  positive  valuation  of  Civil  Defense  pro- 
graas  by  the  Amrican  public.  Further,  although  alaost 
everyone  is  believed  by  our  respondents  to  support  Civil  Defense, 
"influential s"  (e.g. ,  the  President  and  Congressaen)  taken  as 
a  group  are  aost  consistently  presuaed  to  give  aaxiaua  support 
to  Civil  Defense.  Thus  the  public  support  for  Civil  Defense  is 
coabined  with  an  expectation  that  those  with  the  aost  direct 
iapact  on  the  operation  of  Civil  Defense  prograas  will  be  asx>ng 
the  aost  ardent  supporters  of  Civil  Defense  prograas. 


RESEARCH  OBJECTIVES 


This  report  is  one  in  a  series  of  topical  reports  based  on  the 
results  obtained  from  the  national  opinion  surveys  conducted 
for  OCD-OS -63-48 ,  STUDIES  OF  CIVIL  DEFENSE  AND  COLD  WAR  ATTI¬ 
TUDES.  These  surveys,  based  on  rational  probability  saaples, 
focus  on  relevant  public  attitudes,  opinion,  information  and 
behavior  concerning  ongoing  and  prospective  civil  defense  efforts 
and  the  Cold  War  environment  to  which  these  efforts  are  a 
response. 

National  surveys  are  required  by  the  necessity  to  fully  evaluate 
actual  and  possible  civil  defense  programs  in  their  largest  con* 
text.  More  "localised"  research,  such  as  study  of  a  community 
or  of  a  specific  group,  serves  to  provide  significant  insights, 
especially  of  process  and  dynamic,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  nation-wide  probes.  Only  a  probabilistic  national 
sample  can  determine  the  degree  and  nature  of  existing  consensus. 
The  nation-wide  survey  can  serve  to  verify  the  results  of 
localized  efforts  and  in  turn  can  provide  clues  to  problem  areas 
that  may  best  be  examined  in  depth  via  a  "local"  study.  An 
ability  to  feel  the  "pulse  of  the  nation"  on  ertical  Issues  is 
one  of  the  prerequisites  for  selection  and  Implementation  of 
the  best  possible  civil  defense  programs.  This  does  not  imply 
that  the  "best"  programs  need  be  the  ones  the  population  is 
most  receptive  to  at  a  given  time.  In  fact,  such  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  case.  But,  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  of  the  most  probable  strains,  the  major  sources 
of  potential  resistance  and  support,  and  the  images  and  know¬ 
ledge  affecting  actual  behavior,  should  be  instrumental  in  over¬ 
coming  some  of  the  difficulties  necessarily  associated  with  any 
major  nation-wide  effort. 

To  date  the  civil  defense  surveys  have  consisted  of  two  annual 
national  studies  concerning  civil  defense  and  Cold  War  attitudes, 
conducted  in  the  summers  of  1963  and  1964,  and  a  national  survey 
on  public  acceptance  of  the  proposed  NEAR  alerting  system,  admin¬ 
istered  in  January  1964.  In  order  to  BK>nitor  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  population  with  regard  to  civil  defease  and  to  ascertain 
any  trends  or  drifts  of  basic  opinion,  the  national  surveys  have 
been  conducted  regularly  and  annually.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
all  three  surveys  have  indicated  very  little  shift  in  public 
response  to  the  basic  Issues  no  national  survey  has  been  planned 
for  1965.  Instead,  efforts  are  being  concentrated  on  further, 
more  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  materials  presently  available. 
In  the  event  of  a  shift  in  national  or  international  events 
that  suggests  alteration  of  perceptions  of  civil  defense  options 
or  basic  public  images  of  the  Cold  War  environment,  me  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  respond  to  a  Civil  Defense  requirement  for  another 
national  survey. 
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The  major  data  requirements  levied  on  the  basic  survey  schedule 
initruMnts  consist  of  the  following  consi  der  ations : 

(a)  It  is  essential  that  a  portion  of  the  instraaant  ba 
such  that  it  can  ba  utilized,  without  altaration  (and 
cartainly  without  major  changes),  repeatedl y.  In 
such  rapaatad  obsarvations ,  tha  analysis  of  changas 
can  bast  ba  anchorad. 

(b)  In  addition  to  this  con  of  tba  instrument,  "topical" 
issuas  ara  includad  partaining  to  tha  circumstances 
which  pravail  at  the  tint  of  tha  survey  (axawple: 

Cuban  crisis) . 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  core  and  topical  portions  of  tha 
instrument,  related  itaas  submitted  by  other  researchers 
marking  on  behalf  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  ara 
includad. 

(d)  Relevant  population  characteristics  ara  included  in 
tha  instruaent,  observations  upon  what  ara  customarily 
referred  to  as  "face-sheet"  variables  (sax,  education, 
etc.).  This  enables  us  to  pinpoint  the  characteris¬ 
tics  in  terms  of  which  our  population  is  homogeneous, 
and  those  in  taras  of  which  it  varies,  with  regard  to 
tha  other  variables  of  the  inquiry. 

Tha  "core"  itaas  for  the  survey  schedules  primarily  consist  of 
sets  of  alternative  future  outcomes  of  tha  Cold  War  and  of  sets 
of  alternative  civil  defense  systems  of  tha  future.  Bach  com¬ 
ponent  of  these  sets  is  assessed  by  the  respondents  in  the 
sample  as  to  its  probability  of  occurrence  for  a  given  time 
point  in  the  future  and  its  desirability  to  the  individual 
respondent.  On  occasion,  the  respondent  is  also  requested  to 
assess  the  probability  and  desirability  estimates  of  relevant 
others  for  sets  of  potential  outcomes.  The  "topical"  compo¬ 
nents  are,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  circumstances  prevailing 
at  the  time  of  questionnaire  make-up  and  the  interests  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense.  The  1963  survey  included  items  on  the 
Cuban  crisis  and  the  1964  survey  modified  the  "core"  items  on 
civil  defense  futures  to  include  the  alternative  civil  defense 
postures  presented  by  Secretary  Pittman  to  the  hearing  of  the 
Araed  Services  Subcoaaittee  in  nid-1963. 


RESEA  RCH  METHODOLOGY 


The  methodology  employed  in  STUDIES  OF  CIVIL  DEFENSE  AND  COLD 
WAR  ATTITUDES  is  essentially  that  associated  with  conventional 
large-scale  national  surveys,  modified  by  elements  of  Outcomes 
methodology  (the  assessment  of  likelihood  and  desirability  of 
alternative  futures)  and  certain  aspects  of  systems  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  attitudes  and  behavior  based  on  the  interlacing  of 
analyses  of  perceptions  of,  and  responses  to,  the  Cold  War 
environment  and  civil  defense  measures  as  a  personal  and  national 
response  to  that  environment. 

The  data-collection  and  sample  design  for  all  three  surveys  has 
been  handled  by  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  two  annual  surveys  were  national 
probability  samples  of  1434  and  1464  Americans  and  the  NEAR 
study  was  based  on  a  national  sample  of  1402  Aseifilcans  obtained 
from  a  probability  block  sample  of  1500.  The  reports  in  this 
series  are  based  on  one  or  both  of  the  two  national  samples. 

In  a  national  probability  sample  every  individual  in  the  sam¬ 
pling  universe  (in  these  instances  every  adult  American)  has 
an  equal  and  known  likelihood  of  occurring  in  our  final  sample. 
Thus  our  national  samples  can  be  regarded  with  considerable 
confidence  as  "representative"  of  the  total  population.  On 
such  relatively  invariant  characteristics  as  sex  and  race  the 
various  samples  are  consistent  with  each  other  and  with  the 
corresponding  proportions  obtained  from  the  national  census. 

The  differences  between  the  original  sampling  frames  of  1500 
and  the  final  sample  are  the  result  of  the  near  impossibility 
of  obtaining  10056  success  on  "call-backs"  (those  individuals 
who  were  not  available  on  the  initial  contacts)  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  period. 

i 

Bach  questionnaire  schedule  is  designed  and  pre-doded  with 
regard  to  possible  response  categories  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  data  obtained  can  be  readily  entered  onto  punch  cards.  Upon 
receipt  of  these  punch  cards  from  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  the  data  contained  in  them  is  transferred  to  magnetic 
tape  in  order  to  facilitate  use  of  the  7070  and  7090  IBM  com¬ 
puters  for  processing  of  the  data  for  analysis.  The  basic  mode 
of  analysis  used  in  these  reports  is  usually  that  of  multi¬ 
variate  tabular  analysis.  Here  two  or  more  variables  are  quan¬ 
tified  and  entered  into  a  table  format  that  permits  examination 
of  their  mutual  effect  on  each  other's  distribution  of  values. 

On  occasion  this  approach  will  be  supplemented  by  various  sta¬ 
tistical  dovices,  such  as  the  product-moment  correlation  coef - 
ficient  which  formally  specifies  the  direction  and  extent  of 
such  relationships  when  given  data  characteristics  obtain.  In 
view  of  the  relatively  large  sire  of  our  samples  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  tests  of  significance  of  difference  is  often  not 
particularly  useful  in  that  practically  any  difference  will  be 
found  "significant"  even  though  the  objective  sire  of  the 
difference  is  substantively  irrelevant. 
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The  analysis  performed  on  the  data  obtained  from  the  national 
surveys  conducted  by  this  office  is  supplemented  by  reference 
to  the  results  from  a  variety  of  studies  sponsored  by  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense.  In  the  Data  Bank  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  we  have  not  only  the  final  reports  of  most  of  these 
research  efforts,  but  in  many  cases  the  "raw”  data  on  which 
they  are  based.  Possession  of  the  actual  punch  cards  allows 
us  to  process  the  data  of  others  so  that  more  precise  comparisons 
of  related  findings  can  be  made. 
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INTRODUC  TION 


What  picture  does  the  American  public  have  of  other  peoples 
attitudes  toward  Civil  Defense?  It  is  this  question,  the  question 
of  ascertaining  the  attitudes  we  attrioute  to  others,  that  serves 
as  the  major  focus  of  this  report.  Hare  specifically,  how  favorable 
do  we  fsel  others  to  be  toward  Civil  Defense  programs  and  what  are 
some  of  the  factors  that  lead  us  to  these  perceptions  of  others? 

There  are  five  general  topics  that  will  be  covered: 

1.  What  does  a  sample  of  the  American  population 
believe  to  be  the  attitudes  toward  Civil  Defense  held 
by  their  fellow  countrymen? 

2.  Looking  more  closely,  what  do  various  sectors  of  this 
sample  attribute  to  their  own  collectivity  and  other 
collectivities  relative  to  Civil  Defense? 

3.  How  does  the  American  sample  itself  feel  about  Civil 
Defen  se? 

4.  What  influence  does  a  person's  own  feelings  about 
Civil  Defense  have  on  his  perceptions  of  other  peoples 
feelings? 

5.  What  are  the  combined  influences  of  collectivity  mem¬ 
bership  and  ones  own  feelings  on  the  attitudes  we 
attribute  to  others  relative  to  C  ivil  Defense? 

Our  report  will  contain  the  following  sections:  Procedures, 
Findings,  Conclusions  and  Appendices.  Procedures  will  be  devoted  to 
a  general  discussion  of  the  central  variables  in  this  study  and  our 
Mans  of  Mssuring  them.  Findings  involves  a  presentation  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  data  bearing  directly  on  our  five  topics.  Conclusions 
will  be  a  section  in  which  we  pull  together  the  more  important  ol 
our  findings.  Ihe  appendices  will  contain  detailed  description  of 
operational  measures  and  additional  data  distributions  relevant  to 
Civil  D< fense  attitudes. 
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I.  PROCEDURES 


Our  data  is  drawn  from  "Foreign  Affairs  and  Civil  Defense" 
(Survey  SRS-110)  a  study  done  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jiri 
Nehnevajsa  of  the  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Pittsburgh  in  the  suaiser  of  1963.  A  saaple  of  1434  respondents  was 
selected  frosi  the  American  adult  population. 

The  central  concern  of  our  report  involves  the  Maiureasnt  of 
attributed  desirability.  In  "Foreign  Affairs  and  Civil  Defense" 
there  are  sets  of  questions  in  which  respondents  were  asked  to  esti 
mate  the  desirability  of  Civil  Defense  programs  which  they  believe 
represent  the  attitudes  of  various  groups  or  individuals  (see 
Appendix  A  for  a  complete  list  of  the  attributed  desirability  que:  - 
tions).  These  questions  will  serve  as  our  attributed  desirability 
indicators.  Respondents  were  given  seven  choices  ranging  free  -3 
through  zero  to  ■♦■3.  The  +3  responses  represent  the  aost  desirable 
answer  possible,  i.e.,  the  atttribution  of  waxinuis  approval  to  a 
group  or  individual.  Throughout  this  report  we  shall  ooncentrate 
on  this  *3  response  category.  We  know  frow  prior  studies  that  the 
Aaerican  people  are,  in  general,  highly  favorable  toward  Civil 
Defense  progress.^  Given  the  overwhelaing  support  of  Civil  Defease 
are  have  chosen  specifically  to  exaaine  variation  in  the  attribution 
of  waxinun  approval  to  others. 


1.  See  for  exanplo,  Martha  Willis  Anderson  "The  1964  Civil  Defense 
Postures:  Probability  and  Desirability, "  September  1964,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  OCD-CS-63-48 . 
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We  are  also  concerned  about  a  respondent's  own  feelings  toward 
Civil  Defense  and  the  possible  consequences  of  such  feelings  for 
attributed  desirability.  Thus  we  have  constructed  an  index  to  mea- 
sure  the  respondent's  own  personal  feelings  toward  Civil  Defense. 
Respondents  were  classified  as  personally  exhibiting  maximum 
approval,  approval  and  indifference  or  opposition  toward  Civil  Defense 
(for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  index  see  Appendix  B). 

Finally,  we  wish  to  wore  deterainately  explore  sectors  of  our 

saaple.  Therefore,  various  categories  such  as  age,  sex  and  educa- 

'  1 

tion  have  been  chosen  in  order  to  "divide"  our  saaple  into  subunits 
(one  ''ay  exaaine  Appei  dix  B  to  see  the  dividing  points  employed  to 
deliait  various  population  characteristics). 

The  basic  variables  around  which  this  report  will  revolve  are 
attributed  desirability  (what  are  believed  to  be  the  evaluations  of 
others).  Civil  Defense  Favorability  Index  (the  personal  attitudes 

it 

of  our  respondents)  and  population  characteristics  (one's  location 
in  the  social  structure).  With  these  variables  we  hope  to  shed 

Jl 

light  on  the  image  people  have  of  others  and  soae  of  the  factors 
that  siold  this  image. 
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II .  FINDINGS 


1 .  The  American  Sanple  and  Attribuf d  Desirability 


TABLE  lj  ATTRIBUTIONS 


Attributed  Categories 

%  * 3 

Attributions 

Married  with  children 

66.5 

Single 

16.6 

Large  city  residents 

57.6 

Saall  town  residents 

23.1 

Faraer  s 

16.7 

Clergy 

50.2 

Congressaen 

50.0 

Mayor  (of  respondent's  city) 

49.7 

Editor  (of  local  paper) 

45.7 

President  (aean) 

39.8 

Democrats 

46.7 

Republicans 

38.0 

President  (aean) 

39.0 

Neighbors  (aean) 

35.3 

Old 

31.9 

Young 

23.9 

Marital  Status  -  Whan  Americans  ara  asked  .o  astiaata  tha  atti¬ 
tudes  of  othars  toward  Civil  Defense,  they  attribute  aaxiaua 
approval  most  often  to  aarriad  people  with  children  and  attri¬ 
bute  aaxiaua  approval  least  often  to  single  parsons.  In  Table 
1  it  can  be  seen  that  fully  66. 5*  of  our  saaple  believe  that 
aarriad  persons  with  children  exhibit  aaxiaua  approval  of  Civil 
Defense,  while  only  16. 6*  believe  such  attitudes  characterise 
single  persons . 

Residence  -  When  exaaining  attributions  to  residence,  urban 
residents  are  seen  as  giving  aaxiaua  approval  to  Civil  Defense 
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far  more  often  than  parsons  In  small  towns  or  on  farms.  The 
big  city-small  town  difference  is  sizable,  57.6%  to  23.1%. 

Influent! al s  -  The  attribution  to  "influentials"  (i.e.,  social 
positions  with  particular  relevance  for  opinion  leadership)  is 
interesting  in  its  consistency  and  the  fact  that  the  wean  per* 
cent  for  this  category  (47%)  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other. 
Clergyaen,  Congressmen,  Mayors  Editors  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  are  all  seen  quite  frequently  as  highly  in 
favor  of  Civil  Defense.  The  percent  figure  for  the  President 
is  itself  a  mean  of  percentages  based  on  three  questions  dealing 
with  specific  Civil  Defense  situations,  i.e.,  family  shelters, 
public  shelters,  shelters  in  new  buildings  and  the  respondent's 
estiute  of  how  the  President  feels  toward  these  situations 
(see  Appendix  A).  If  the  President's  perceived  attitude  toward 
family  shelters  is  eliminated,  the  revised  mean  (43.9%)  even 
more  closely  approaches  the  attributions  to  other  "influentials". 

Party  Preference  -  Examination  of  party  preference  indicates 
that  Democrats  are  more  often  perceived  aa  exhibiting  maximum 
approval  of  Civil  Defense  than  are  Republicans.  This  estima¬ 
tion  is  consistent  with  the  maximum  approval  estimates  for 
urbanites  and  congressmen  (both  predominantly  Democratic  in 
1963). 

Age  -  When  age  is  considered,  the  young  receive  fewer  maximum 
approval  attributions  than  the  old.  However,  both  extremes  of 
the  age  continuum  receive  relatively  few  maximum  approval  attri¬ 
butions  when  compared  with  the  other  sets  of  categories. 

The  issues  of  presidential  and  neighborhood  attributed  desira¬ 
bilities  are  handled  separately,  because  the  questions  used  to 
measure  these  phenomena  are  different  from  the  main  attributed 
desirability  indicators  which  tap  Civil  Defense  and  fallout  shel¬ 
ters  defined  in  a  general  sense  (see  Appendix  A),  though  the  mean 
presidential  score  was  employed  as  a  rough  index  and  classified  with 
other  "influentials."  Both  the  presidential  and  neighborhood  indi¬ 
cators  tapped  three  areas--attributed  attitudes  toward  public  shelters, 
family  shelters  and  shelters  in  new  buildings  (the  same  areas  as 
tapped  by  our  personal  attitudes index--see  Appendix  B  and  section 
3  of  Findings). 
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For  the  President  the  attributed  rank  in  descending  order  is 
new  buildings,  public  shelters  and  family  shelters.  For  one’s 
neighbors  the  order  is  public  shelters,  new  buildings  and  family 
shelters.  However,  for  all  areas  the  President  more  often  receives 
maximum  approval  attributions,  which  is  consistent  with  the  high 
standing  of  "inf luen tial s"  generally  (see  Table  2). 


TABLE  2  :  SHELTER  TYPES 


Shelter  Types 

Attributions 

President  %  * 3 

Neighborhood  %  +3 

Buildings 

44.8 

36.1 

Public  shelters 

43.0 

42.2 

Family  shelters 

31.8 

27.7 

Summary.  We  have  found  that  when  an  American  sample  is  asked 
to  estimate  the  evaluations  of  various  groups  and  individuals,  they 
most  often  attribute  maximum  approval  to  married  people  with  chil¬ 
dren.  They  see  "influentials"  as  highly  in  favor  of  Civil  Defense 
programs  and  also  perceive  city  people  and  Democrats  as  quite 
favorable  toward  Civil  Defense.  The  old  and  particularly  young, 
the  small  town  resident  and  the  farmer  receive  considerably  fewer 
maximum  approval  estimates.  While  both  ones  neighbors  and  Repub¬ 
licans  are  generally  intermediate  between  these  two  extremes.2 


2.  For  the  distribution  of  attributions  from  -3  through  +3  see 
Appendix  C. 
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2.  Population  Characteristics  and  Attributed  Desirability 

In  this  section  we  shall  begin  by  outlining  a  set  of  general 
findings.  There  are  nineteen  attributed  categories  and  nine  popu¬ 
lation  characteristics  to  be  found  in  our  study  (each  one  of  the 
population  characteristics  is  divided  into  subtypes).  We  shall 
present  the  general  direction  of  relationships,  i.e.,  what  people 
with  specific  population  characteristics  believe  to  be  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  fifteen  different  groups  or  individuals  aeasured  by 
our  nineteen  attributed  categories  relative  to  aaxiaua  approval  of 
Civil  Defense.  (In  Appendix  D  we  give  complete  tables  which  can 
be  exaained  in  detail.) 

Marital  Status  -  In  general,  people  who  are  aarried  or  have 
been  married  are  wore  likely  to  attribute  aaxiaua  approval  of 
Civil  Defense  across  the  nineteen  categories,  than  those  who 
are  single. 

Presence  of  Young  Children  -  In  general,  people  with  children 
under  twelve  years  old  are  acre  likely  to  attribute  aaxiaua 
approval,  than  those  with  no  young  children  or  no  children  at 
all. 

Education  -  In  general,  the  aost  highly  educated  persons  (those 
with  at  least  soae  college  education)  are  less  likely  to  attri¬ 
bute  aaxiaua  approval,  than  those  with  lower  educational  attain¬ 
ments. 

Income  -  In  general,  the  higher  the  income  the  less  likely  the 
attribution  of  aaxiaua  approval. 

Party  Preference  -  For  every  attributed  category,  Democrats 
have  a  higher  propensity  to  attribute  aaxiaua  approval  than 
Republicans. 

Religion  -  Catholics  (with  the  exception  of  attribution  to  the 
young)  have  a  higher  propensity  to  attribute  aaxiaua  approval 
than  Protestants. 

Afle  -  In  general,  the  younger  the  respondent  the  aore  likely 
he  is  to  attribute  aaxiaua  approval. 
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Sex  -  In  general,  females  art  tort  likely  to  attribute  maximum 
approval  than  males. 

i 

Residence  -  In  rural  areas,  those  in  the  more  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  rural  settlements  (a  county  with  no  to«rn  over  10,000  per¬ 
sons)  are  more  likely  to  attribute  maximum  approval  than  those 
in  the  larger  towns.  In  urban  areas,  big  city  residents  (a 
standard  metropolitan  area  with  2  million  persons  or  more)  are 
more  likely  to  attribute  maximum  approval  than  those  in  smaller 
metropolitan  areas.3 

•  •  • 

Now  let  us  examine  a  set  of  comparisons.  The  objective  of  this 
portion  of  the  ’•-sport  is  to  see  how  some  groups  view  themselves  and 
other  related  groups. 

i 

TABLE  3:  MARITAL  STATUS  AND  PRESENCE  OF  CHILDREN 


%  * 3  Attribution 


In  Table  3,  we  notice  that  when  single  persons  are  asked  to 
estimate  the  attitudes  of  single  persons  they  are  more  likely  to 
attribute  maximum  approval  than  those  mho  are  or  were  married 
(although  for  other  attribution  categories  married  -  once  married 
are  more  likely  to  attribute  maximum  approval).  Indeed  for  the 


3.  When  we  have  said  that  group  A  with  a  given  population  charac¬ 
teristic  is  more  likely  than  group  B  to  attribute  maximum  approval, 
we  mean  that  for  at  least  ten  of  the  nineteen  attributed  categories, 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  members  of  A  attributed  maximum  approval 
than  did  the  members  of  B. 
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single  parson  attributed  category,  no  other  group  in  our  sample 
attributes  maximum  approval  as  often  as  single  persons  themselves 
(see  Appendix  D) .  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  once- 
aarriedsare  more  likely  to  attribute  naxiaum  approval  to  the 
married  with  children  category  than  those  who  are  presently  married. 

Examining  the  lower  portions  of  the  table  it  can  be  seen  that 
those  who  have  young  children  attribute  aaxiaua  approval  to  married 
with  children  as  often  as  those  persons  without  young  children. 

The  findings  are  similar  for  the  attribution  to  single  persons  as 
well.  These  consensual  results  run  counter  to  the  more  freqient 
finding  that  those  with  young  children  are  more  likely  to  attribute 
maximum  approval  than  those  without  young  children. 

TABLE  4:  POLITICAL  PREFERENCE 


%  +3 

Attribution 

Population  Characteristics 
(Political  Preference) 

Republicans 

Democrats 

Congress 

Republicans 

37.9 

39.4 

45.7 

Democrats 

38.2 

•  52.3 

53.6 

There  are  three  findings  of  some  interest  in  Table  4.  First, 
Republicans  do  not  recognize  much  difference  between  themselves  and 
Democrats  when  estimating  maximum  approval.  Thirty-nine  percent  of 
all  the  Republicans  in  our  ,tudy  attribute  maximum  approval  to 
Dewocrats.  Second,  while  Democrats  do  p>erceive  a  difference  between 
themselves  and  Republicans,  their  attribution  of  maximum  approval 
to  Repmbl leans  approximates  Republicans  attribution  to  this  category. 


I 


(As  we  shall  see  la  ter.  Republicans  and  probably  even  Dcaccrats  have 
a  "distorted"  view  of  Republican-Democrat  dif ferences . )  Finally, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  sore  frequently  attribute  a&ximua 
approval  to  Congressmen  than  they  do  to  the  rank  and  file  of  either 
party  (though  for  Deaocrats,  rank  and  file  Democrats  and  congressmen 
receive  almost  the  sane  number  of  attributions). 

TABLE  5 :  AGE 

*  +3  Attribution 


Since  the  younger  the  respondent  the  aore  likely  the  attribu¬ 
tion  of  maximum  approval, the  columns  of  Table  5  suggest  little 
that  is  surprising.  Further,  we  note  clear  consensus,  i.e.,  in  all 
age  groups  there  are  aore  respondents  who  believe  that  old  people 
exhibit  naxiaun  approval  than  there  are  those  who  attribute  such 
approval  to  the  young. 

TABLE  6:  RESIDENCE 


*  +3  Attribution 
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On  the  attribution  of  maximum  approval  to  large  city  residents, 
the  smaller  the  popul ation, the  greater  the  likelihood  of  asking  such 
an  attribution.  These  large  city  attributions  are  not  predictable 
from  our  general  findings,  because  they  are  the  reverse  of  the 
usual  situation  in  which  large  urban  residents  allocate  maximum 
approval  attributions  more  often  than  residents  of  smaller  urban 
communities  across  aost  of  the  nineteen  attributed  categories. 

Therv*  is  the  possibility  that  the  degree  of  social  and/or 
geographic  distance  say  be  operating  as  a  causal  factor  in  the 
large  city  attributions.  Thus  the  greater  the  social  distance,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  attributing  maximum  approval.  If  this 
is  true, it  way  also  explain  why  the  less  educated  (those  who  have 
not  gone  on  to  college)  and  low  income  groups  (family  income  below 
$5,000  a  year)  are  more  likely  to  attribute  maximum  approval  to 
'’influential  s. 

In  the  case  of  attribution  to  small  town  residents  an  inter¬ 
esting  pattern  emerges.  Respondents  from  rural  areas  of  varying 
population  density  are  equally  likely  to  -»ttribute  maximum  approval 
to  small  town  residents.  This  consensus  is  rather  striking  since 
for  all  the  other  attributed  categories  people  in  the  more  densely 
populated  rural  areas  more  often  attribute  maximum  approval.  The 


4.  However,  let  us  not  be  too  optimistic  about  the  ability  of 
social  distance  to  "integrate”  our  findings.  For  even  if  political 
affiliation  can  be  exempted  on  the  presumption  that  social  distance 
as  we  use  it  is  not  a  relevant  concept,  age  cannot  be  so  exempted 
and  the  old  do  not  attribute  maximum  approval  to  the  young  sore 
often  than  the  young  attribute  to  the  young  (see  Table  5). 
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social  distance  postulate  is  useful  in  interpreting  the  urban 
responses  relative  to  the  snail  town  attributions  for  the  respon¬ 
dents  in  the  sore  densely  populated  urban  areas  sort  often  attri¬ 
bute  naxinun  approval  to  seall  town  residents.  However,  the 
consensus  of  rural  respondents  on  the  attribution  to  snail  town 
residents  requires  another  explanation.  It  way  be  that  this 
consensus  of  rural  respondents  is  due  to  differing  interpretations 
of  the  weaning  of  "snail  town"  Juch  that  nost  rural  inhabitants 
regardless  of  the  population  density  of  their  respective  areas 
believe  that  they  live  in  a  snail  town  or  the  presence  of  proxi- 
ute  ties  to  snail  towns  even  if  the  respondent  does  not  believe 
that  he  lives  in  one. 

Sunaaary.  We  have  attenpted  in  this  section  to  describe  the 
general  pattern  of  attributions  in  terns  of  differing  population 
characteristics.  We  have  also  looked  at  certain  specific  attributed 
categories  and  related  then  to  a  United  set  of  population  charac¬ 
teristics  (with  a  prinary  interest  in  exanining  the  influence  of 
nenbership  and  non-nenbe rship  in  groups  to  which  attributions  were 
nade) . 

Those  who  were  wore  likely  to  attribute  naxinun  approval  to 
others  were  the  narried,  persons  with  young  children,  the  lesser 
educated,  the  lower  in  incowe ,  Derocrats,  Catholics,  young  people, 
fenales,  largest  city  and  snallest  town  (the  ends  of  the  residence 
continuun)  inhabitants.  We  have  suggested  that  single  persons  were 
particularly  predisposed  to  attribute  naxinun  approval  to  thenselves, 
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that  Democrats  and  particularly  Republicans  did  not  sufficiently 
recognize  in  their  attributions  the  "real "  differences  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans  (the  nature  of  the  "real"  differences 
will  be  discussed  shortly),  that  there  is  high  consensus  among  the 
old  and  young  on  the  relative  ranking  of  old  and  young  and  that 
social  distance  helps  explain  some  of  the  attribution  patterns  of 
respondents  particularly  when  connected  to  residence. 

3.  Personal  Attitudes  Toward  Civil  Defense 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  examined  the  pattern  of  attributions 
for  the  total  sample  and  seme  of  its  constituent  elements.  Now  we 
shall  examine  the  personal  attitudes  o I  respondents  themselves  and 
compare  this  with  their  attributions. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  index  of  personal  attitudes 
toward  Civil  Defense  (Appendix  B)  sets  a  much  higher  standard  for 
what  will  count  as  maximum  approval.  Ihe  respondent  must  average 
+3  on  three  divergent  items,  with  varying  degrees  of  general  desira¬ 
bility  for  the  American  population.  Thus  we  would  not  expect  maximum 
approval  on  the  personal  attitudes  index  to  be  as  frequently 
achieved  as  it  is  on  most  of  our  single  item  attribution  categories. 
Nonetheless,  fully  24%  of  ox r  sample  exhibits  maximum  personal 
approval  of  Civil  Defense,  another  47%  support  Civil  Defense,  while 
29%  are  neutral  or  opposed  (if  the  question  of  family  shelters  had 
not  been  included  in  the  index,  the  29%  figure  would  have  been 
reduced).  We  consider  these  results  confirmation  of  the  high  degree 
of  public  support  for  Civil  Defense  programs. 
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TABLE  7:  PERSONAL  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  Cl VI?.  DEFENSE 

% 


Maximum  Approval 

24.1 

Approval 

46.7 

Indifference  or  Opposition 

29.1 

Though  our  index  and  attribution  categories  do  not  share 
similar  percent  distributions  we  can  check  for  the  "accuracy  of 
attributions,"  by  comparing  relevant  attribution  categories  with 
the  "real  attitudes"  of  certain  population  sectors,  in  terns  of 
rank.  Below  is  a  table  cowparing  attributed  rank  and  "real"  rank 
as  aeasured  by  our  personal  attitudes  index. 


TABLE  8:  SELECTED  RANKED  ATTRIBUTIONS  AND  PERSONAL  ATTITUDES 


Personal  Attitudes 

(maximum  approval) 

. -  - — ... - 

Attributions 
(maximum  approval) 

1.  Democrats 

2.  Large  city  residents 

3.  Persons  with  children  under  12 

4.  Young  persons 

5.  Small  town  residents 

6.  Old  persons 

7.  Republicans 

8.  Single  persons 

1.  Married  with  children 

2.  Large  city  residents 

3.  Democrats 

4.  Republicans 

5.  Old  persons 

6.  Young  persons 

7.  Small  town  residents 

8.  Single  persons 

In  Table  8  we  see  a  fairly  high  degree  of  agreement  between  the 
two  sets  of  ranks.  (The  Spearman  rs  ^/RHo/  ranked  correlation  coef¬ 
ficient  is  +.691  and  employing  a  t  test  this  result  is  statistically 
significant  at  the  .02  level.)  Though  the  attribution  to  married 
with  children  is  perhaps  somewhat  greater  than  is  merited  (by  their 
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rank  in  terms  of  the  personal  attitudes  index)  and  Democrats  are 

j 

not  given  sufficient  attributed  rank,  both  these  types  of  people 

j- 

perceived  quite  often  to  be  highly  in  favor  of  Civil  Defense 
and  are  in  fact  among  the  most  favorably  disposed  toward  Civil 

i 

' 

Defense  as  measured  by  our  personal  attitudes  index.  Small  town 
residents,  the  young  and  the  old,  possess  attributed  ranks  dif¬ 
fering  from  their  personal  attitudes  ranks.  Nonetheless,  these 

. 

kinds  of  people  have  been  placed  in  relatively  similar  positions 

j 

in  both  ranking  systems.  Further  the  rank  of  small  towns  In  the 
personal  attitudes  column  and  its  lack  of  agreement  with  the  attri¬ 
buted  rank  is  a  function  of  an  operational  decision,  i.e.,  we  chose 
to  define  small  town  respondents  as  residents  of  the  less  densely 
settled  rural  areas.  If  we  had  chosen  instead  to  define  these 
-••pondents  as  residents  of  the  more  densely  settled  areas  (coun¬ 
ties  with  towns  over  10,000),  their  rank  in  the  personal  attitudes 

t 

column  mould  have  been  6th  and  would  more  closely  approximate  the 
attributed  rank  of  small  town  residents.  Since  we  do  not  know 
the  "image"  our  sample  had  of  what  a  small  town  is,  the  lack  of 
consistency  we  have  found  is  less  than  conclusive. 

The  clearest  case  of  inaccuracy  is  found  in  the  attribution 
to  Republicans  versus  the  actual  attitudes  of  Republicans.  Repub¬ 
licans  are  thought  to  support  Civil  Defense  more  strongly  than  they 
actually  do.  Indeed  Republicans  themselves  perceive  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  themselves  and  Democrats,  and  while  Democrats  do  attri¬ 
bute  maximum  approval  less  frequently  to  Republicans  (see  section  2 
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o f  Findings)  even  they  ar«  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  "trut" 
attitudes  of  Republicans.  Democrats,  as  with  the  total  sample, 
rank  Republicans  4th  on  the  attribution  disension.  (See  Appendix  B 
for  the  distribution  of  personal  attitudes  toward  Civil  Defense  in 
terns  of  various  population  characteristics). 

Summary.  We  have  found  the  American  people  to  feel  rather 
favorably  toward  Civil  Defense  programs.  That  71%  of  the  American 
population  is  favorable  in  some  degree  in  favor  of  major  Civil  Defense 
programs  is,  we  believe,  a  minimum  estimate.  In  the  comparison  of 
the  attribution  of  maximum  approval  with  the  "actual"  distribution 
of  such  approval,  we  found  that  attributions  fairly  accurately 
mirror  actuality,  with  the  major  exception  being  the  overestimation 
of  Republican  support. 

4.  The  Influence  of  Personal  Attitudes  on  Attributions 

The  data  in  Table  9  can  be  summarized  quite  simply.  The  higher 
the  personal  favorability  toward  Civil  Defense  programs,  the  more 
likely  the  attribution  of  maximum  approval  to  others.  This  rela¬ 
tionship  holds  across  all  maximum  approval  attributed  categories. 

Of  those  who  are  indifferent  or  opposed  to  Civil  Defense,  propor¬ 
tionately  fewer  individuals  attribute  maximum  approval  to  others, 
than  do  those  who  themselves  approve  of  Civil  Defense.  Of  those 
who  approve  of  Civil  Defense  (but  not  maximally) .  proportionately 
fewer  attribute  maximum  approval  to  others  than  do  those  who 
themselves  exhibit  maximum  approval. 


RSONAL  ATTITUDES  AND  ATTRIBUTIONS 
*  +3  (Maximum  Approval  Attribution) 
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5.  Population  Characteristics ,  Ptrnon»l  Attitudes 

and  Attributed  Perception 

We  have  found  previously  that  people  with  certain  population 
characteristics  are  more  likely  to  attribute  maximum  approval  across 
the  nineteen  attributed  categories  than  others,  and  we  have  also 
found  that  variation  in  personal  attitudes  is  correlated  with 
variation  in  the  attribution  of  maximum  approval,  such  that  the  wore 
favorable  an  individual  is  toward  Civil  Defense  the  sore  likely  he 
is  to  believe  others  to  be  favorable.  In  this  section  we  will  exam- 
ine  some  aspects  of  the  personal  atti tude- -population  characteristic 
interplay. 

Can  given  population  characteristics  predict  differences  in  the 
distribution  of  maximum  approval  on  the  personal  attitudes  index? 
Thus,  e.g.,  if  Democrats  attribute  maximum  approval  more  often  than 
Republicans,  do  Democrats  also  have  a  greater  proportion  of  persons 
who  personally  exhibit  maximum  approval?  The  answer  is  yes.  In 
every  instance  where  we  have  shown  a  general  difference  in  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  attributing  maximum  approval  based  on  differences  in 
population  characteristics,  the  group  attributing  maximum  approval 
more  often  also  has  a  larger  proportion  of  its  members  who  personally 
exhibit  maximum  approval  {see  Appendix  E). 

Can  the  presence  of  given  population  characteristics  be  shown 
to  influence  the  effect  of  maximum  personal  approval  upon  the  attri¬ 
bution  of  maximum  approval?  We  know  that  for  the  general  population 
maximum  personal  approval  influences  attributions,  but  are  there 
differences  in  this  influence  depending  upon  what  kinds  of  people 
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in  our  sample  possess  such  personal  attitudes?  Such  seems  to  be 
the  case.  Membership  in  groups  with  relatively  high  tendencies  to 
attribute  maximum  approval  appears  to  strengthen  the  relationship 
between  maximum  personal  approval  and  the  attribution  of  maximum 
approval  to  others. 

We  have  in  mind  two  groups.  In  both  groups  all  individuals 
exhibit  maximum  personal  approval,  however,  in  one  of  these  groups 
all  individuals  also  possess  a  population  characteristic  which 
generally  is  not  associated  with  frequent  attributions  of  maximum 
approval  (for  the  moment  let  us  call  it  characteristic  X),  while 
in  the  other,  all  individuals  possess  a  population  characteristic 
norm  frequently  in  association  with  the  attribution  of  maximum 
approval  (characteristic  Y) .  Y*s  who  exhibit  maximum  personal 
approval  are  more  likely  to  attribute  maximum  approval  than  X*s  who 
exhibit  maximum  approval.  Thus  certain  population  characteristics 
(those  more  frequently  associated  with  maximum  approval  attribu¬ 
tions)  have  both  a  greater  proportion  of  persons  who  are  themselves 
personally  favorable  and  such  personal  maximum  approval  has  greater 
efficacy  in  producing  maximum  approval  attributions.  As  a  concrete 
example  of  these  relationships,  Catholics  are  more  likely  than 
Protestants  to  attribute  maximum  approval,  32%  of  the  Catholics 
personally  exhibit  maximum  approval  as  opposed  to  22%  of  the  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  on  the  attribution  to  small  town  residents,  45%  of  the 
Catholics  who  personally  exhibit  maximum  approval  attribute  maximum 
approval,  while  35%  of  the  Protestants  who  personally  exhibit 
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maximum  approval  attribute  maximum  approval  to  those  in  snail  towns 
(see  Appendices  E  and  F). 

When  considering  the  influence  of  personal  attitudes  on  attri¬ 
butions,  we  have  seen  their  effect  acdiatec!  by  the  population  char¬ 
acteristics  of  respondents.  We  nust  emphasise  that  first,  this  is 
the  general  direction  of  our  findings  and  second,  there  is  an  excep¬ 
tion.  Though  Democrats  have  a  higher  propensity  to  attribute  aaxinun 
approval  than  do  Republicans ,  Republicans  who  exhibit  maximum  per¬ 
sonal  approval  are  more  likely  to  attribute  maximum  approval  than 
Democrats  who  exhibit  maximum  personal  approval. 

We  know  that  for  the  population  ar  a  whole,  personal  attitudes 
are  correlated  with  attributions,  such  that  the  greater  the  personal 
favorability  the  more  likely  the  attribution  of  maximum  approval. 

Does  this  relationship  hold  when  we  examine  personal  attitudes  within 

v* 

various  population  sectors?  In  general,  within  all  population  characteris 
tics,  across  all  the  attribute!  categories,  the  more  one  favors 
Civil  Defense  the  more  likely  one  is  to  attribute  maximum  approval 
to  others. 

Most  of  the  relationships  discussed  in  this  section  are  summary 
statements  of  large  masses  of  data,  i.e.,  an  overview  of  the  general 
direction  of  relationship  based  on  an  examination  of  many  discrete 
"bits"  of  data.  For  those  wt  o  wish  to  look  at  the  total  data  distri¬ 
bution  or  some  of  its  parts  in  order  to  examine  issues  in  sore  detail, 
see  Appendix  F. 
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Suaaary.  There  were  three  basic  findings  in  this  section. 

First,  population  characteristics  with  higher  propensities  to 
attribute  aaxiaua  approval  had  higher  proportions  of  respondents 
who  personally  exhibited  aaxiaure  approval.  Second,  in  general,  the 
influence  of  personal  attitudes  was  aediated  by  the  population  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  respondents  involved.  For  people  possessing 
population  characteristics  with  higher  propensities  to  attribute 
■axiaaa  approval,  the  presence  of  aaxiaua  personal  approval  led 
•ore  often  to  the  attribution  of  aaxiaua  approval  than  for  people 
with  population  characteristics  less  frequently  associated  with  the 
attribution  of  aaxiaua  approval.  Third,  the  relationship  between 
personal  attitudes  and  attributions,  in  the  fora  of  "the  sore  favorable 
the  personal  attitudes  the  aore  likely  the  attribution  of  aaxiaua 
approval,"  holds  in  general  within  all  population  characteristics 
across  the  various  attributed  categories. 
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III .  CONCLUSION 

This  report  has  gone  through  a  series  of  stages.  We  began  by 
looking  at  the  picture  the  American  public  has  of  others,  i.e., 
taking  the  respondent  saaple  as  a  whole,  we  described  the  beliefs 
they  have  of  others  attitudes  toward  Civil  Defense.  Our  respondents 
were  asked  to  estimate  the  attitudes  of  a  number  of  groups  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  After  drawing  the  picture  they  have  of  others,  we  divided 

our  sample  into  a  number  of  parts  In  ori^f  1°  determine  the  likeili- 

i, 

hood  of  people  with  differing  population  characteristics  to  attribute 
to  others  maximum  approval  of  Civil  Defense.  This  general  propen- 
sity  of  kinds  of  people  in  our  saaple  to  make  attributions  was  then 
examined  with  greater  specificity.  We  looked  at  particular  groups  to 
which  attributions  were  made  with  special  reference  to  people  in  our 
sample  that  were  members  of  these  groups!  Next  we  determined  the 
actual  feelings  toward  Civil  Defense  which  our  respondents  exhibited 
and  then  examined  the  influences  of  ones  personal  feelings  upon  the 
estimates  made  of  others.  Lastly,  we  described  the  combined  effect 
of  personal  attitudes  and  particular  population  characteristics  upon 
the  attributions  made  to  groups  and  individuals.  1 

We  have  found  that  when  attributing  attitudes  toward  Civil 
Defense  to  others,  for  every  group  or  individual  to  which  attribu¬ 
tions  were  made,  the  majority  of  our  respondents  attributed  some 
measure  of  favorability.  Also,  when  examining  the  ac  cual  feelings 
of  our  respondents,  the  majority  of  respondents  regardless  of  population 
characteristics,  exhibited  some  measure  of  favorability.  Thus  though 
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there  is  variation  in  attribution  patterns  and  actual  attitudes, 
most  people  support  Civil  Defense  and  most  people  believe  that  a 
whole  range  of  differing  groups  and  individuals  support  Civil 
Defense. 

Given  the  overwhelming  support  of  Civil  Defense,  we  concerned 
ourself  with  analysis  of  the  attribution  of  maximum  approval,  i.e., 
the  belief  that  a  group  or  individual  has  a  very  high  degree  of 
favorability  toward  Civil  Defense.  The  attribution  of  maximum 
approval  varies  widely.  Married  persons  with  children,  urbanites 
and  Democrats  were  frequently  presumed  to  exhibit  maximum  approval, 
while  rural  folk  and  single  persons  were  much  less  often  believed 
to  have  this  attitude. 

We  found  that  we  could  predict  general  propensities  to  attribute 
maximum  approval  to  others  based  on  the  kinds  of  population  charac¬ 
teristics  our  respondents  possessed.  Thus,  e.g.,  Democrats  are  more 
likely  to  attribute  maximum  approval  to  all  groups  and  individuals 
mentioned  in  the  questionnaire  than  Republicans.  Also  when  we 
looked  at  specific  groups  to  which  attributions  were  made  we  were 
able  to  discover  certain  patterns  related  to  the  population  char¬ 
acteristics  of  respondents.  In  this  regard  we  found,  e.g.,  the 
greater  the  social  and/or  geographic  distance  from  an  urban  environ¬ 
ment  the  greater  the  likelihood  to  attribute  maximum  approval  to 
urbanites  (these  "special  cases"  often  ran  against  the  general 
attribution  trenc’s  of  various  population  characteristics). 

Given  the  attribution  patterns,  how  did  they  relate  to  the 
"actual"  attitudes  of  representatives  in  our  sample  of  some  of  the 
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groups  to  which  attributions  were  wade?  Thus,  e.g.,  attributions 
were  made  to  single  per  sens,  and  we  had  data  on  the  actual  feelings 
of  the  single  people  in  our  sample.  When  we  examined  that  set  of 
groups  for  which  we  had  attributions  and  for  which  thero  were  Ma¬ 
hers  in  our  sample  and  compared  their  relative  ranks,  we  found  fairly 
high  agreement.  The  number  of  people  who  thought  a  group  exhibited 
maxiaua  approval  was  a  good  predictor  of  the  extent  to  which  that 
group,  in  fact,  exhibited  maximum  approval.  The  major  exception  to 
this  was  the  overestiaation  of  Republican  support.  Further,  just 
as  we  found  that  certain  people  were  more  likely  than  others  to 
attribute  maximum  approval  (as  a  general  propensity),  ones  personal 
attitudes  toward  Civil  Defense  influenced  ones  attributions.  The 
more  one  personally  favored  Civil  Defense  the  more  one  was  likely 
to  attribute  maximum  approval  to  others.  The  -influence  of  popula¬ 
tion  characteristics  and  personal  attitudes  as  we  have  discussed 
them,  refers  to  their  effect  on  general  attribution  levels  (pro¬ 
pensity  to  attribute  maximum  approval)  rather  than  on  rank  within 
a  distribution  of  attributions. 

Finally,  in  the  analyses  of  the  population  characteristics-- 
personal  attitudes  interplayf  we  found  that  within  population  characteristics 
with  higher  likelihoods  to  attribute  maximum  approval  there  were 
greater  proportions  of  respondents  who  personally  exhibited  maximum 
approval,  and  that  such  personal  approval  within  these  population  character¬ 
istics  was  more  efficacious  in  leading  to  maximum  attributed 
approval.  The  personal  attitude -attribution  relationship  (the  more 
you  favor  Civil  Defense  the  wore  you  think  others  do)  was  maintained 
within  all  population  characteristics. 
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To  Misurt  attributed  desirability  two  questions  were  used. 

The  wain  operational  seasure  had  the  following  fora: 

Individuals  and  various  groups  have  different  views  on 
Civil  Defense  programs,  particularly  about  fallout  shel¬ 
ters.  If  you  think  that  a  group  or  individual  that  I  aa 
going  to  ask  about  is  very  much  in  favor  of  Civil  Defense, 
use  plus  3.  If  you  think  that  the  individual  or  group 
is  very  auch  opposed  to  Civil  Defense,  use  alnus  3.  Zero 
Mans  that  an  individual  or  group  is  neutral  about  Civil 
Defense,  neither  for  it  or  against  it.  You  can  use  any 
number  to  express  how  much  for,  or  against.  Civil  Defense 
the  various  individuals  and  groups  are. 

(-3)  (-2)  (-1)  (0)  (+1)  ( +2 )  (+3) 

U.S.  Congress 
Democrats 
Republicans 
Younger  people 
Older  people 

Married  people  with  children 
Single  people 
People  in  large  cities 
People  in  snail  towns 
Farmers 

Mayor  of  your  (town)  (city) 

Editor  of  main  local  newspaper 
Local  clergymen 

In  addition  we  measured  attribution  to  neighbors  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  We  asked  our  respondents  to  estimate  how  "people  in  your 
neighborhood"  and  how  the  President  night  respond  to  various  Civil 
Defense  situations.  How  desirable  would  neighbors  and  the  President 
fee 1  toward  situations  in  which: 

1.  Most  American  families  will  have  family  fallout  shelters 
with  financial  help  from  the  Government  (family  shelter 
Indicator) . 

2.  With  Federal  aid  most  communities  will  build  public  fallout 
shelters  to  house  everyone  (public  shelter  indicator). 


3.  A  Federal  law  will  require  certain  new  buildings  to  include 
fallout  shelters.  Federal  aid  will  be  given  for  this  added 
cost  (shelters  in  buildings  indicator). 


Respondents  were  given  the  plus  three  through  minus  three  scale  in 
order  to  answer  these  questions. 
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The  Personal  Favorability  Index  eaploys  the  sane  questions 
(family  shelters,  public  shelters  and  shelters  in  new  buildings) 
that  aeasured  neighborhood  and  presidential  attributions,  however, 
in  this  instance  respondents  were  asked  "how  such  you  personally 
want"  these  Civil  Defense  situations.  If  respondents  answered 
plus  three  on  all  three  of  the  personal  favorability  questions, 
they  were  classified  as  exhibiting  aaxiaua  personal  approval.  All 
respondents  whose  average  across  the  three  questions  fell  between 
plus  one  and  plus  2.9  were  considered  to  exhibit  approval  while 
all  those  with  less  than  a  plus  one  average  were  placed  in  one 
category  which  we  labeled  as  indifferent  or  opposed. 
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APPENDIX  C 


The  tables  in  Appendix  C  show  the  distribution  of  responses  to 
the  nineteen  questions  we  used  to  measure  attributed  desirability. 
For  each  question  we  indicate  the  percent  of  the  total  sample  that 
chose  a  particular  alternative  between  +3  and  -3. 

Table  10 

Most  American  families  will  have  family  fallout  shel¬ 
ters  with  financial  help  from  the  Government.  (Neigh¬ 
borhood  Desirability) 


Attribution 

% 

(-3) 

8.3 

(-2) 

5.8 

(-1) 

7.3 

(0) 

16.2 

(*1) 

18.1 

(-2) 

16.7 

(♦3) 

27.7 

Table  11 

With  Federal  aid  most  communities  will  provide  public 
fallout  shelters  to  house  everyone.  (Neighborhood 
Desirability) 

Attribution 

% 

(-3) 

4.6 

(-2) 

3.5 

(-1) 

3.5 

(0) 

8.4 

(♦1) 

17.0 

(+2) 

20.8 

(♦3) 

42.2 
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Table  12 

A  Federal  law  will  require  certain  new  buildings  to 
include  fallout  shelters.  The  builder  will  pay  for 
this  shelter.  (Neighborhood  Desirability) 


Attribution 

% 

(-3) 

14.9 

(-2) 

6.7 

(-D 

8.9 

(0) 

20.2 

(+D 

15.4 

(+2) 

12.6 

(+3) 

21.3 

Table  13 

Most  American  families  will  have  family  fallout  shel¬ 
ters  with  financial  help  from  the  Government.  (Presi 
dential  Desirability) 


Attribution 

% 

(-3) 

9.3 

(-2) 

4.8 

(-D 

9.4 

(0) 

6.5 

(♦1) 

20.6 

(♦2) 

17.5 

(*3) 

31.8 
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Table  14 

With  Federal  aid  aost  communities  will  provide  public 
fallout  shelters  to  house  everyone.  (Presidential 
Desirability) 


Attribution 

% 

(-3) 

5.1 

(-2) 

3.1 

(-D 

5.5 

(0) 

4.3 

(+1) 

19.7 

(+2) 

19.4 

(*3) 

43.0 

Table  15 

A  Federal  law  will  require  certain  new  buildings  to 
include  fallout  shelters.  Federal  aid  will  be  given  for 
this  added  cost.  (Presidential  Desirability) 


Attribution  * 

(-3)  5.1 

(-2)  2.9 

(-1)  6.4 

(0)  4.5 

(+1)  17.2 

(♦2) 

(+3) 


19.2 
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Tabic  16 


How  do  you  imagine  the  U.S.  Congress  feels 


(Desirability) 

Attribution 

% 

(-3) 

1.0 

(-2) 

.9 

(-1) 

1.5 

(0) 

8.6 

(♦1) 

15.7 

(♦2) 

22.3 

(♦3) 

50.0 

about  Civil 


Table  17 

How  do  you  imagine  Democrats  feel  about  Civil  Defense? 
(Desirability) 


Attribution 

% 

(-3) 

.7 

(-2) 

.8 

(-D 

1.5 

(0) 

8.8 

(♦1) 

15.6 

(+2) 

25.8 

(+3) 

46.7 
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j  Table  18 

How  do  you  imagine  Republicans  feel  about  Civil  Defense? 
(Desirability ) 


Attribution 

ft 

(-3) 

1.4 

(-2) 

1.2 

(-D 

3.8 

(0) 

11.6 

(+1) 

19.5 

(+2) 

24.5 

(+3) 

38.0 

Table  19 

How  do  you  imagine  younger  people  feel  about  Civil 
Defense?  (Desirability) 


Attribution  % 

(-3)  1.9 

(-2)  3.0 

(-1)  5.1 

(0)  33.9 

(+1)  17.7 

(+2)  14.5 

(♦3)  23.9 
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Table  20 

How  do  you  imagine  older  people  feel  about  Civil  Defense? 
(Desirability) 


Attribution 

% 

(-3) 

1.8 

(-2) 

2.3 

(-D 

4.6 

(0) 

17.8 

(♦1) 

19.6 

(+2) 

22.0 

(+3) 

31.9 

Table  21 

How  do  you  imagine  married  people  with  children  feel 
about  Civil  Defense?  (Desirability) 


Attribution 

* 

(-3) 

.8 

(-2) 

.6 

(-D 

.7 

(0) 

2.7 

(+D 

9.5 

(+2) 

19.2 

(♦3) 

66.5 

-37 
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Table 

22 

How  do  you  imagine  single  people  feel  about  Civil  Defense? 

(Desirability) 

Attribution 

X 

(-3) 

1.3 

(-2) 

2.4 

(-1) 

3.7 

(0) 

29.0 

(♦1) 

27.0 

* 

(+2) 

20.1 

(♦3) 

16.6 

Table 

z3 

How  do  you  imagine  people  in 

large  cities  feel  about 

Civil  Defense?  (Desirability) 

Attribution 

f  |  * 

!  1 

(-3) 

1.0 

(-2) 

.9 

1 1 

(-1) 

1.1 

(0) 

7.5 

(♦1) 

11.4 

(+2) 

20.5 

(♦3) 

57.6 

1 

1 1  1 
i 
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Table  24 

How  do  you  imagine  peopls  in  swall  towns  feel  about  Civil 
Defense?  (Desirability) 


Attribution  X 

(-3)  1.3 

(-2)  2.8 

(-1)  7.1 

(0)  21.0 

(♦1)  25.2 

(♦2)  19.4 

(♦3)  23.1 


Table  25 

How  do  you  imagine  farmers  feel  about  Civil  Defense? 


(Desirability) 

Attribution  X 

(-3)  3.4 

(-2)  4.7 

(-1)  9.1 

(0)  32.1 

(+1)  19.9 

(+2)  14.0 

(♦3) 


16.7 
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Table  26 

Ho*  do  you  iaagine  the  aayor  of  your  town  (city)  feels 
about  Civil  Defense?  (Desirability) 


Attribution 

% 

(-3) 

.5 

(-2) 

.9 

(-D 

1.2 

(0) 

9.6 

(♦1) 

15.9 

(♦2) 

22.2 

(-3) 

49.7 

Table  27 

How  do  you  iaagine  the  editor  of  „ne  aain  local  news¬ 
paper  feels  about  Civil  Defense?  (Desirability) 


Attribution  * 

(-3)  .8 

(-2)  .8 

(-1)  1.7 

(0)  9.2 

(+1)  17.0 

(♦2)  24.9 

(♦3) 


45.7 


Table  28 


How  do  you  ia<*gine  the  loc  1  cletgy.aen  feci  about  Civil 


Defer*  »e?  (Detir ability) 

Attribution  % 

(-3)  .6 

(-2)  .8 

(-1)  2.1 

(0)  8.7 

(♦1)  15.8 

(+2)  21.9 

(+3)  50.2 
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APPENDIX  D 

1 

i 

j 

In  this  appendix  we  divide  our  sawple  into  groups,  in  order  to 

determine  the  attribution  patterns  of  people  with  various  population 

| 

characteristics.  The  tables  concern  only  tne  attribution  of  eaxieuw 


approval  and  indicate  the  percentage  of  persona  within  particular 

i 

1  i 

groups  that  attribute  waxieua  approval  to  the  individuals  ami  groups 
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%  +3  (Maxiaua  Approval  Attribution) 
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TA'-if.B  31:  PFPS PNC F  OF  CHTl  DRPN  AND  ATTRIBUTIONS 


TABLE  32  s  FAMILY  INCOME  AND  ATTRIBUTIONS 


TABLE  33:  AGE  AND  ATTRI BUTIONS 


TABLE  35!  RELIGION  AND  ATTRIBUTIONS 


attributions 


APPENDIX  B 


In  this  section  we  describe  the  distribution  of  personal  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  Civil  Defense  in  teres  of  the  population  characteristics 
of  respondents.  For  every  population  characteristic  in  our  study 
the  relative  percentages  of  persons  holding  differing  attitudes 
toward  Civil  Defense  is  presented. 

TABLE  38:  POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  PERSONAL  ATTITUDES 


Personal  Favorability  Toward  Civil  Defense 


Indif ference 

Maximum 

or 

Population  Characteristics 

%  Approval 

Approval 

Opposition 

Marital  Status 

Single 

16.8 

49.6 

33.6 

Married 

23.7 

47.3 

28.9 

Once  married 

30.6 

41.6 

27.7 

Education 

Grammar  school  or  less 

24.4 

53.3 

22.2 

Sost  high  school 

31.8 

43.4 

24.8 

Cosipleted  high  school 

24.7 

46.9 

28.2 

College  or  more 

16.0 

43.9 

40.0 

Presence  of  Children 

No  children  under  12  yrs.  old 

22.0 

49.7 

28.1 

Children  under  12  yrs.  old 

26.6 

43.3 

29.9 

Faaily  Inc owe 

Faaily  incowe  $4,999  or  less 

25.6 

50.0 

24.2 

Family  incowe  $9,000  or  less 

24.8 

46.1 

28.9 

Family  income  $10,000  or  more 

19.1 

40.7 

40.2 

Age 

39  years  old  or  less 

25.4 

46.3 

28.2 

59  years  old  or  less 

23.9 

45.6 

30.3 

60  years  old  or  more 

21.6 

50.7 

27.7 

Political  Preference 

Republican 

18.2 

44.6 

37.2 

Democrat 

28.5 

48.7 

22.7 
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TABLE  38:  (continu«d) 


Personal  Favorability  Toward  Civil  Defense 


Indifference 

Maxinun 

or 

Population  Characteristics 

%  Approval 

Approval 

Opposition 

Religion 

Protestant 

21.6 

48.0 

30.3 

Catholic 

31.1 

44.5 

24.3 

Sex 

Male 

23.0 

45.7 

31.1 

Feeale 

25.0 

47.5 

27.4 

Residence 

Metropolitan,  2  Billion  plus 
Saallec  Metropolitan  (less 

27.8 

43.4 

28.9 

than  2  million) 

Rural  county  with  city  of 

22.7 

46.6 

30.5 

10, GOO  plus 

Rural  county  with  no  city 

20.8 

48.2 

31.0 

of  10,000 

25.3 

-■ 

49.0 

25.6 

APPENDIX  F 


In  this  the  last  of  our  appendices  we  examine  the  population 
characteristic~>personal  attitudes  interplay.  Taking  the  various 
population  characteristics  we  separate  persons  within  each  group 
into  those  who  exhibit  maximum  approval,  approval  and  indifference 
or  opposition,  as  measured  by  the  Personal  Favorability  Index.  In 
the  tables  that  follow  we  earn  now  compare  attribution  patterns  withi 
population  characteristics  based  on  the  differing  personal  attitudes 
of  respondents  and  describe  the  percentage  within  each  population 
characteristic--persona^  attitude  subgroup  that  attributes  maximum 
approval  across  the  nineteen  attributed  categories.^ 


5.  In  these  tables  PFI  =  Personal  Favorability  Index  and  relative 
to  the  index,  MA  =  maximum  approval,  A  »  approval  and  10  *  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  opposition. 
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TA.BLB  39:  MARITAL  STATUS,  PERSONAL  FAVORABILITY  AND  ATTRIBUTIONS 
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TABLE  40:  EDUCATION  PERSONAL  FAMORABILITY  AND  ATTRIBUTIONS 
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TABLfl  40:  (continued) 
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TABLB  42  t  FAMILY  IMDOMB,  PERSONAL  FAVOR  ABILITY  AND  ATTRIBUTIONS 
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TABLE  43:  AGB ,  PERSONAL  FAVORABILITY  AND  ATTRIBUTIONS 
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TABUS  44:  POLITICAL  PREFERENCE,  PERSONAL  PAVORABILITY  AND  ATTRIBUTIONS 
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TABLE  46:  SEX,  PBPSONAL  FAVK3RABILI  TY  AND  ATTRI BUTIONS 
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TABLE  47:  RES  I D  ETC  B,  PERSONAL  FAWDRABILITY  AND  ATTRIBUTIONS 
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13  abstract 

The  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  attitudes  toward  Civil 
Defense  that  the  American  public  attributes  to  various  groups  and 
individuals.  We  find  that  a  sample  of  the  American  public  believes  that 
all  the  groups  and  individuals  we  ask  about  in  our  study  feel  favorably 
toward  Civil  Defense.  However,  some  groups  are  much  more  frequently 
cited  as  favoring  Civil  Defense  than  others.  The  respondents’  personal 
feelings  toward  Civil  Defense  are  also  highly  favorable.  Thus,  although 
there  is  variation  in  attribution  patterns  dependent  upon  the  group  to 
which  the  attributions  are  made  and  there  exist  differences  in  the 
personal  feelings  of  respondents,  most  people  support  Civil  Defense  and 
most  people  believe  that  a  wide  range  of  groups  and  individuals  support 
Civil  Defense.  Given  these  general  results,  we  find  that  attribution 
patterns  also  vary  according  to  the  population  characteristics  of 
respondents  {e.g.,  age,  sex,  income,  etc.)  and  the  personal  attitudes 
of  respondents  (the  more  favorable  one  is  toward  Civil  Defense,  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  believe  others  to  be  favorable).  Finally,  the 
I  influence  of  personal  favorabi’ity  upon  attributions  is  mediated  by 
!  population  characteristics.  Holding  favorability  constant,  attribution 
|  patterns  vary  according  to  the  particular  population  characteristics 
of  respondents. 
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